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first in Missouri and then in Tennessee. In No-
vember 1862 Grant selected the young chaplain
for the difficult task of caring for the negroes
who flocked into the army camps. Under Grant's
orders Eaton organized the f reedmen into camps
where provision was made for their physical
needs and their education, and they were set
to work picking cotton on abandoned planta-
tions and cutting wood for the river steamboats.
Eaton's jurisdiction as superintendent of freed-
mcn was extended over the whole department
of the Tennessee, including Arkansas. He was
given suitable military rank as colonel of a negro
regiment in October 1863, and in March 1865
he was brevetted brigadier-general. When the
Freedmen's Bureau, for which Eaton's success-
ful organization was an important precedent,
was organized in the same month, he was ap-
pointed an assistant commissioner in charge of
the District of Columbia, Maryland, and parts
of Virginia, He resigned in December and was
mustered out. On Sept, 29,1864, he had married
Alice Eugenia Shirley, the daughter of a Vicks-
burg Unionist

Aside from his personal interest in the South,
Eaton felt the need for a Unionist newspaper at
Memphis, his old headquarters, and in 1866-67
he edited the Memphis Post, which supported
Grant for the presidency and showed its editor's
interest in education by advocating a system of
free public schools. Under the school law of 1867
he was elected state superintendent for two
years. "Eaton's system," however, was opposed
by many who objected to spending money for
this purpose, and it fell to the ground. Mean-
while he had been active in politics as an editor
and as a member of the Republican state commit-
tee. Grant accordingly appointed him in 1869
to the board of visitors at West Point, and in
1870 made him Commissioner of Education.

The Bureau of Education, then three years old,
was in danger of extinction from congressional
neglect. It was Eaton's task to build up the or-
ganization and to demonstrate its usefulness.
Fortunately, in addition to administrative talent,
he had tact and a flair for the kind of publicity
needed to convince the public and Congress that
his bureau was worth while. Moreover, he had
the president's cordial support. Eaton thought
it the main duty of the bureau to collect educa-
tional information and to disseminate it as wide-
ly as possible. He stood for no particular edu-
cational dogma, but tried to familiarize edu-
cators with the best practises here and abroad.
Believing in federal appropriations to aid the
states in developing school systems, he support-
ed Senator Blair's bill for federal aid. In 1886
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he resigned because of his health. Almost im-
mediately he began another phase of his career,
as a college president, at Marietta College (1886-
91), and then at Sheldon Jackson College at Salt
Lake City (1895-99). In 1899 he was asked to
organize a public-school system in Porto Rico
during the military occupation, and served until
May i, 1900, when he resigned because of seri-
ous ill health. He was prominent in various
learned societies and other organizations in
which he was interested.

[John Eaton, in collaboration -with Ethel Osgood
Mason, Grant. Lincoln, and the Freedmen (1907),
gives an autobiographical account of his Civil War ex-
periences, and a biographical sketch by Miss Mason
which is the best available. See also Paul S. Peirce,
The Freedmen's Bureau (1904); the U. S. Bureau of
Education Circulars of Information and the Report of
the Commissioner of Education, 1870-86; Report of
the Commissioner of Education for 1899-1900, I, 221-
II, 1650; Who's Who in America, 1906-07.]
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EATON, JOHN HENRY (June 18, 1790-
Nov. 17,1856), lawyer, politician, was the son of
John and Elizabeth Eaton. His father, a maker
of chaises'who resided at Halifax, N. C., during
the Revolutionary period, was coroner of his
county and a representative in the Assembly
(State Records of North Carolina, XI, 1895, P*
712; XVII, 1899, PP- 407, 878; XX, 1902, p.
100). In 1796, as executor for Maj. Pinketham
Eaton of the Continental Line, who had been
killed in action, he acquired an estate of 4,800
acres of land in what came to be Williamson
County, Tenn. (Tennessee Land Office Records,
North Carolina Military Warrants, Book D, No.
4, p. 22). At the age of sixteen John Henry at-
tended the University of North Carolina for a
time. He afterward studied law and in 1808 or
1809 migrated to Tennessee, taking up his resi-
dence in Franklin, the seat of justice for Wil-
liamson County. During the War of i8ia he
served a brief tour of duty as a private soldier
(War Department Records). Just before this,
his father died (Records of Halifax County, N.
C, Wills, vol. Ill, p. 526), and his mother re-
moved to Tennessee. Eaton purchased for her
a home in Franklin which she occupied until her
death in 1843. The family owned slaves and ap-
pear to have lived in comfort.

Young Eaton married Myra, daughter of one
William Terrell Lewis, who had possessed much
land. Another daughter of his married Maj.
William B. Lewis. The two Lewises were not
related, but both young women were Awards of
Gen. Andrew Jackson (Parton, post, II, 652-53 ;
W. W. Clayton, History of Davidson County,
Tenn., 1880, pfc>. 72-73), a fact of far-reaching
significance in the career of Eaton, for in tnak-
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